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My Christianity is not an antiquarian luxury, it is 
a twentieth century necessity. If the Gospels can- 
not be translated into the slang of the street corner 
then we might as well leave them to gather dust on 
the shelves of the library. That is why it seems to 
me so petty and puerile to purse our lips when a 
man like Billy Graham dares to use all the appara- 
tus of the atom era to spread the Gospel of the 
eternal era. 
Beverley Nicholls. 
* * * * 
The Cape Coloured Franchise : ‘‘ As you were.”’ 
There was little surprise that the Government did not 
succeed in securing the two-thirds majority required for 
passing the bill designed to validate the Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters Act. The Prime Minister did his 
best, with the assistance of a group of so-called rebels from 
the main opposition party, to persuade enough of his 
opponents to change their minds, but was nine short of the 
number required by the constitution. It may be hoped 
that he has decided against any attempt to go behind the 
constitution, for his reaction to this disappointment has 
been to summon his supporters to greater efforts than ever 
in the coming elections for new Provincial Councils. 
This might be thought rather pointless in view of the fact 
that the Provincial Councils are purely local bodies con- 
cerned with education, roads, and hospitals rather than 


with matters of Union politics ana suffrage, until it is 


realised that the potential composition of the Provincial 
Councils affects the composition of the electoral college 


concerned with the selection of a certain number of 
members of the Senate. If the number of Government 
supporters can be sufficiently increased in the Provincial 
Councils it might be possible for the Prime Minister to 
find the desiderated nine votes in the Senate. He could 
then hope to get the recently rejected bill, shorn, perhaps, 
of its recent compromises, safely on to the statute book. 
This would obviously be a wiser line to follow than to 
attempt to undermine the authority of the constitution 
with talk about the dead hand of the past. But the ordinary 
citizen may well regret that the important issues with 
which the provincial Councils are concerned will get very 
little attention at election time. 
* * * * 


ANSCA. 

This modern habit of coining initial-names is rather 
exacting, and sometimes, perhaps, we wish it would stop 
before we are completely bewildered by it. But for this 
particular one, however, which is probably unfamiliar to 
most of our readers, we would invite a sympathetic welcome 
on the ground of the very great importance of the cause for 
which the organisation exists, and the value of a simple, 
short name for the purposes of the propaganda which 
must form a great part of its work. 


The African National Soil Conservation Association 
came into existence early last year inspired and assisted by 
the National Veld Trust. Its purpose is to enlist as many 
Africans as possible in the stern war against the erosion 
which is ruining so much of their all too insufficient land, 
and which is so often used as a major argument against 
their being given any more. It is occupied with making 
propaganda in various practical ways, by staging film shows, 
demonstrations, and lectures, publishing pamphlets and a 
regular news-bulletin. In addition it is rendering assist- 
ance to indigent African farmers and instructing them in 
methods of soil conservation. It is a genuinely African 
enterprise, controlled by an African committee, and 
organised by an African who studied social service at the 
Jan Hofmeyr School and practised it for some years in the 
Transkei. We feel that many more people should know 
about it and lend a hand in such ways as may be found 
possible. Its head office is at 505 Vancouver House, 145 


President Street, Johannesburg. 
* * * * 
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Tribal segregation unacceptable. 

We believe that the Native Affairs Committee of the 
Johannesburg City Council has shown greater wisdom 
than the Department of Native Affairs in regard to the 
settlement of Africans in the new Meadowlands-Diepkloof 
areas now in process of being occupied by infant Native 
townships. It appears that in the logical pursuit of the 
separatist theory to which the Minis¢er is so firmly wedded, 
he expressed himself in favour of separating the various 
tribes in the new resettlement, because, forsooth, of the 
latent hostility to be feared between different tribal groups. 
The City Council’s Committee has decided against accept- 
ing any special grouping of this sort, having learnt from 
costly experience that it is far more likely to prove condu- 
cive to inter-tribal strife thana deterrent. The manager of 
the city’s Non-European Affairs Department set out the 
more realistic point of view very clearly. Some twenty 
thousand families, he said, have to be provided for, involv- 
ing many different tribal affiliations. Arbitrary separation 
on a wibal basis would be psychologically unsound. 
Experience over many years had shown that it induced a 
tribal consciousness that tended to be ar1ogant and, often, 
militant, opening the road to group quarrels and disorders. 
The population groups involved were large and. complex 
and an important and, in the judgment of many, welcome 
factor in the situation was that thousands of Native families 
had contracted marriages across tribal lines. Moreover, 
if the policy of separation was to be carried out it must be 
done with due fairness to all groups, and this must lead 
to the unnecessary and impossibly costly duplication of 
many public amenities. ‘The people themselves, through 
their mouthpieces the Location Advisory Boards, were 
unanimous in disapproving of a policy so short-sighted 
and retrogressive. ‘They saw in it simply another instance 
of the divide et impera policy of which they were deeply 
and not unreasonably suspicious. 

* * * * 
Stifling commendable enterprise in Housing. 

The Standard Vacuum Refining Company, which has 
recently established its immense plant in Durban, has been 
confronted with serious difficulties of one kind or another. 
Its most discouraging disappointment has arisen in con- 
nection with the plans for the housing of its African 
employees which it was prepared to undertake on modern 
and generous lines. The Department of Native Affairs, 
instead of welcoming them, has insisted that no private 
European concern may have any interest in a Native 
housing scheme, even if they pay for it. A firm that is 
eager to provide for its African workers may, apparently, 
neither decide what type of homes is to be provided for 
them nor have any control at all over who is to occupy 
them. The company not unnaturally claimed that if it 
supplied the capital, it should have the final say in the cost 
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and design of the houses, that the houses should be occupied 
only by its employees, and that they should be built ia the 
Native area nearest to the refinery. ‘The building up of a 
stable and loyal labour force is of very great importance to 
it. The municipal authorities have appreciated the posi- 
tion and done all they could to resolve the deadlock, but 
without success. The Minister of Native Affairs has 
insisted that no right to any specific houses should be 
granted to the Company. It may be permitted to finance 
the provision of a specified number of houses, and homes 
to that number will be provided for its employees, but not 
necessarily those which have been built with its money. 
It is a fiat very difficult to understand, and very discourag- 
ing to the company concerned and to othe1s which may 
entertain similar commendable designs in the future. 
* * * * 

Sometimes it works both ways. 

The Minister of Native Affairs informed his audience at 
a Nationalist Party ‘ stryddag’ recently that the obvious 
place for the Native township required for African workers 
in Vereeniging and Vanderbijl Park was between the two 
towns, where it would not interfere with natural develop- 
ment northwards towards Johannesburg. This would 
mean that people living in the western outskirts of Vereenig- 
ing—who are mostly small-holders, and believed by poli- 
tical organisers to be predominately supporters of the 
Nationalist government—would have to move out and. 
make way for the Africans. He assured his audience that 
he had a plan to compensate the displaced Europeans that 
would cost little, but he added that this would depend on 
both Vereeniging and Vanderbijl Park electing “ strong 
Nationalist Party town councils” when the municipal 
elections come along in October ! 

* a * * 
Steytlerville in the news. 

This pleasant little town in the eastern Cape is highly 
esteemed by those who know it, but is not often in the 
public eye. Yet it took the centre of the stage for a brief 
moment at a recent conference of the Cape Midlands 
Development Association when the delegate made a 
fervent appeal for separate posting boxes for Europeans, and 
Non-Europeans at the local post-office. It appears that, 
lacking this provision, the recent rebuilding of the Post 
Office is to be regarded as a failure. The solitary posting 
box provided stands near the entrance to the Office and 
Steytlerville Europeans find it inacceptable to go in and 
out while the Coloured people are posting their letters ! 
The Divisional Controller of Posts and Telegraphs was 
unable to accede to the appeal, pointing out that putting in 
a special box for Non-Europeans at Steytlerville would 
establish a principle affecting every post office in the 


country. 
* * a #5 
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Carnegie Research Grants. 

‘Lwo of the grants announced by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion recently are related to matters of interest to readers of 
Our pages. ‘The first is one of 11,200 dollars to the South 
African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for 
a mobile laboratory to test African aptitudes and abilities. 
This will make possible the application of scientific tests 
in rural areas as well as in towns and factories. he 
research will be under the experienced supervision of Dr. 
S. Biesheuvel, the Director of the National Institute for 
Personnel Research. Such work as has already been done 
on this subject has not unnaturally been in connection 
with the mining industry and in the towns. We have 
learned something, but chiefly that there is a great deal 
more to be known and reckoned with if the African is to 
have a fair opportunity for contributing to the development 
of the country and at the same time improving his own 
skills and living standards. 

Secondly, a grant has been awarded to Dr. O. F. Raum, 
Professor of Education at Fort Hare, to enable him to study 
the organisation of and administration of Negro and inter- 
racial higher education in the United States of America for 
six months from early in 1955. 

He served and still serves South Africa. 

The late Mr. J. W. Mushet, who held important offize 
in General Smuts’s Jast ministry, hada remarkable and not 
unromantic career in this country. As a lad in Scotland 
he became deeplv interested in the missionary movement 
and only a serious physical disability prevented him from 
being a Student Volunteer. But his interest in distant 
lands and their peoples brought him to South Africa when 
still in his teens and before long he had established himself 
in his own business in Cape Town. Untiring enterprise 
and a very shrewd business head carried him forward 
rapidly and his was one of the earliest clothing factories to 
be established in South Africa. At the same time his 
concern for the highest interests of his fellow-men found 
an outlet in the True Templar ‘Temperance Movement for 
Non-Europeans, a cause which owed much to the Schreiner 
family to which his wife belonged. To this admirable 
work he gave generously of his time and means. 

The terms of his will have recently been disclosed and 
are eloquent of the man’s outlook on life and of his aware- 
. ness that the wealth which had come to him was a trust 
rather than a possession. Seven years ago he set aside his 
fortune to form, after the death of his widow and the pay- 
ment of some personal bequests to relatives and friends, a 
Mushet Education Trust, the interest from which was to 
provide twelve annual bursaries of the value of £200 for 
students of medicine, surgery, engineering, architecture, 
economics or sociology at the universities of Cape Town 
or Stellenbosch, and also travelling scholarships for post- 
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graduate study in the same faculties. The amount in- 
volved is £100,000 together with any balance which may 
remain in the estate after all bequests and duties are paid. 
Mr. Mushet owed much to his adopted country and he has 
acknowledged his debt with far-sight and honour. 

* * * * 
Multae Terricolis Linguae. 

UNESCO has been studving the relative incidence of 
various languages in the world of newspapers outside the 
so-called iron curtain. The figures which emerge are 
interesting as throwing considerable light on the standards 
both of literacy and also, in some instances at least, of 
awareness of the world around them, which prevail in the 
different language groups—particularly when compared 
with any reasonably accurate population table. The 
percentages are as follows :— English, 44.4, Japanese 13.9, 
German, 8.0, French, 6.4, Spanish, 6.5, Chinese, 4.2, 
Polish, 2.8, Scandinavian languages, 3.0, Portuguese, 2.8, 
Italian, 2.6, Dutch, 1.9, Indian languages, .8, Others, 3.3. 

That Japanese should come second, with a percentage 
nearly equal to German and French together, and more 
than four times that of Chinese, (which has more than tour 
times the number of speakers), is perhaps unexpected, but 
very illuminating. 

% * * * 
‘*Concord ’’—a new Quarterly. 

We should like to offer a welcome to a new magazine 
which has appeared in Southern Rhodesia as the organ of 
the Inter-racial Association of that country. It makes its 
appearance at an important epoch and seems likely to make 
a most valuable contribution towards sound thinking on 
many issues of great importance. 


PER ALIAM VIAM REVERSI. 
A bee strikes out its life against a window 
Below haJf-open to the outer world ; 
Stunned drops he to the sill—and there finds freedom, 
And into it is hurled. 


A little bird in terror flits, bewildered, 
About the gloom of the benighted fane ; 

Falls by the open door, and in the morning 
Deliverance shall gain. 


We fret ourselves to escape, against our prison, 
Until we fall, worn out with hopeless strife ; 
We lie a little in darkness, broken : 


At Morn we wake to unimagined Life. 

W. A. Norton. 
* * * * 

Men will not live without vision. . . If we are con- 
tent with the humdrum, the second-best, the hand- 
over-hand, it will not be forgiven us. 

‘Ronald Knox, 
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The Bantu Education Act 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATE 


HE closing stages of the parliamentary session wit- 
nessed a series of animated debates on the Bantu 
Education Act, when the Minister’s policy came under 
review, the estimates for Bantu education were submitted, 
and particularly when he introduced a Bantu Education 
Amendment Bill. There was much official reiteration of 
what has been previously stated as to the aims of the new 
Act, and as to some of the methods to be used for its 
implementation. Yet it is clear that only when the detail- 
ed regulations—promised to be in the hands of the Churches 
and other bodies this month—are published will all con- 
cerned know just where they stand, although perhaps the 
cynical will be inclined to ask, ‘‘ Will we know even then ?” 


MISREPRESENTATION 


Some points that emerged are worthy of note. 
account of these we acknowledge we are dependent only on 
newspaper reports, as up to the time of going to press, the 
Hansard volumes have not come to hand. This is an 
important caveat, for it seemed to us that one newspaper at 
least misrepresented the Minister in declaring that only 
fundamental education would be provided (meaning only 
up to Standard II) and that secondary and university edu- 
cation would not be provided lest it ‘‘ create an educated 
proletariat which could only be frustrated in a European 
society.” ‘The Minister plainly declared that the allega- 
tion that the Government intended to cut all Native educa- 
tion off at a certain level was simply not true. Dr. Verwoerd 
also declared that as the Government created wider 
opportunities for educated Natives among their own 
people, the educational facilities would keep pace. It is 
only fair to acknowledge these declarations. 


For our 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


The Minister emphasized that the churches paid very 
little of the expenses of maintaining many of the mission 
schools since Government was paying one hundred per 
cent subsidy on teachers’ salaries and also allowances for 
books and buildings. It is reported that he said also he 
believed that what was described as the wonderful contri- 
bution of voluntary workers was somewhat exaggerated. 
We have difficulty in following the Minister here. It has 
been acknowledged over and over again that Bantu educa- 
tion has been administered with outstanding economy 
because the churches and missionary bodies have managed 
institutions and schools through agents that were paid by 
them at a low figure and chiefly for other services. There 
can be no doubt that the cost of administering Bantu edu- 
cation will considerably increase under the new system. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SUBSIDY 


The Minister declared that where the Native Affairs 
Department asked a church to continue temporarily to 
control a mission school, the full subsidy would continue. 


The Minister refuted the allegation that this taking over 
of the mission schools by Government meant the under- 
mining of the Christianity of the schools. He said that 
one church would no longer have a monopoly of access to a 
particular school. All churches of whose denomination 
there were pupils at the school would have access to the 
school. He averred that the churches had been informed 
of this over and over again so he could not understand how 
any church body dared to tell the world and the Natives 
that the Government was “‘ dechristianizing ” the schools. 


We welcome the repeated assurance that Christian 
churches will have access to the schools for the purpose of 
Scripture teaching and Christian influence. At the same 
time the purpose of giving all who have pupils access may 
not work out as simply as it is imagined. We know of one 
institution with pupils from twenty-five different religious 
bodies. 

The Minister also gave the assurance that there 
would be no interference with the training by the 
churches of personnel for their own use, such as the 
training of evangelists, missionaries or ministers. 


EUROPEAN TEACHERS 


Dr. Verwoerd is reported to have said that it would be 
the policy of the Native Affairs Department not to employ 
European teachers in primary Bantu schools, but for some 
time a considerable number would be required for Bantu 
education in secondary and training schools. European 
teachers employed in Native schools would be taken over 
on the same conditions as teachers in the service of the 
Union Education Department. 

In this connection we wish the Minister had added the 
assurance that teachers could pass from or to the service of 
provincial Departments of Education without loss of status, 
rights or privileges. 


AFRICAN TEACHERS 


The Minister gave an assurance that increments due to 
Native teachers now in service would be maintained accord- 
ing to existing agreements. He added that the rates of 
pay of teachers appointed in future would depend on 
available finances and their usefulness to Bantu education. 
This latter statement obviously needs explication, which 
the Hansard report may supply. 
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CONTROL 


| The Minister submitted an amendment to the Bantu 
Education Act, substituting a new section for section 
twelve of the original Act. The new wording read as 
follows : 


“12. (1) The Minister may, with due regard to the 


principle of providing for active participation by the 


—* 


_ Bantu people in the control and management of Govern- 
» ment Bantu schools and Bantu community schools, estab- 
_ lish such regional, local or domestic councils, boards or 
- other bodies as he may deem expedient and entrust the 
_ control and management of any one or more of such schools 


to any such council, board or body for such period as he 
may from time to time determine or he may in like manner 
entrust the control and management of any one or more of 


» such schools to any Bantu authority or native council 
_ established by or under any other law. 


(2) The constitution, duties, powers, privileges and 
functions of any such council, board or body, and the 
duties, powers, privileges and functions of any Bantu 
authority or native council to which the control and 
management of any Government Bantu school or Bantu 


- community school has been entrusted, shall be as prescribed. 


(3) The Minister may at any time, whenever he con- 
siders it expedient to do so, disestablish any such regional, 


local or domestic council, board or other body or with- 
draw the control and management of any Government 
Bantu school or Bantu community school from any Bantu 
authority or native council to which such control and 


management has been entrusted in terms of sub-section 
(1).” 

Dr. D. L. Smit of East London moved to insert the 
following proviso to sub-section I of the above : 

““ Provided that, in the case of a Bantu school or insti- 
tution which is at the date of the commencement of the 
Bantu Education Amendment Act, 1954, under the con- 
trol and management of a missionary or corporate body, 
but is after the said date converted into a Government 
Bantu school or Bantu community school, the Minister 
shall, in constituting any council, board or other body 
for the control and management of such school or insti- 
tution, act in consultation with the missionary or corpo- 
rate body concerned, and shall make reasonable provision 
for the representation of such missionary or corporate 
body on the council, board or other body to which the 
control and management of such Bantu school or institu- 
tion may be entrusted.” 


The Minister would not accept this, and it was negatived 
in a division. Dr. Verwoerd, however, accepted a propo- 
sal made by Mr. Cope of Johannesburg which read : » 

“ To insert the following proviso to sub-section (3) of 
the proposed new section twelve : 
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Provided that, before exercising his discretion under 
this paragraph, the Minister shall cause an inquiry to be 
held at which the council, board or body concerned shall 
be entitled to be heard.” 


We regret that it seems to be the Minister’s determina- 
tion to disband the Governing Councils which at present 
contiol certain institutions, and even to deny them repre- 
sentation on the new councils that may be set up. We feel 
that if such steps are taken they will be retrograde ones. 
Existing councils, which frequently embody a great deal of 
missionary and official educational experience and whose 
membership is not confined to one race, have in the past 
made invaluable contributions to Bantu educational and 
other progress. To cast all this body of experience aside 
or to neglect to use it to the full seems indefensible in any 
scheme purporting to give the African people a richer 
system of education than they have had in the past. The 
Government is emphasising that they wish to give 
Africans an opportunity to manage their own educational 
affairs. ‘This is praiseworthy. We have heard a high 
educational authority assert that the new Division of Bantu 
Education w2nts to get away from the help of the Euro- 
pean expert in the Governing Councils of Institutions. 
But it is noted that at the highest level the Government 
has not cast aside European experience, for all the principal 
officers of the new Department are Europeans. Why 
should expert European help be jettisoned at other levels, 
especially in the management of such complex organisa- 
tions as large missionary institutions ? 


R.H.W.S. 


Preaching in a Scientific Age by A. C. Craig, p.D. 
(S.C.M. Press, London : 7/6). 


This is the latest publication in the notable series of 
Warrack Lectures on Preaching. Dr. Craig has had a 
wide experience as minister of a congregation, university 
chaplain, and as an officer of the World Council of Churches. 
He is now lecturer in Biblical Studies in Glasgow Univer- 
sity. The five lectures deal with ““ The Dilemma of the 
Preacher,” ‘‘ Preaching and Biblical Criticism,” “ Preach- 
ing on Miracle,” ‘“‘ Preaching on the Resurrection,” and 
“Preaching on the Last Things.” On all these themes, 
Dr. Craig has much that is compelling and vivid to say, 
frequently with a pungency and wit of expression that is 
very refreshing. The author does not swim in the shallows 
but often takes his readers down into the depths of Chris- 
tian faith and life. Any preacher concerned for his 
business who reads and re-reads this book will have a 
heightened conception of the power of the preacher’s 
office, and will turn to his task with new zest. 


R.H.W.S 
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Tales of Two Cities 


THE STORY 


pou TENESS,” id the priest, “ costs nothing ; but 
it buys a lot!’ 

We were sitting opposite one another at a small table in 
the dining-car of the Johannesburg train. ‘The journey 
was long and tedious, as journeys from Eastern Cape are 
apt to be, and we had begun a conversation on a subject of 
mutual interest. 

““ Unfortunately,” he continued, 
true. 


“the converse is also 
The price paid for bad manners can sometimes be 
tragically high ; but it is frequently the wrong person who 
pays. Iam interested in a Native boy now in Johannes- 
burg who originally came from your home town ; in fact I 
have recently visited his mother there.”’ 

The dining-car was almost empty ; 
the dishes, but we sat on. 

** Please tell me about it,’’ I said. 

Thus I heard the story of Reuben as the priest had 
pieced it together from conversations with the boy himself 


and with Minnie, his mother. It began six years ago. 
* * * * 


the waiters cleared 


Reuben sat up on his sleeping mat as the Cathedral 
clock struck six and rubbed his eyes. It sounded as 
though the rain had stopped. Last night, when he fell 
asleep, the rattle of the rain and wind on the paraffin tins 
with which the hut was roofed had been almost deafening ; 
but in spite of the noise he had slept soundly. Now the 
light was coming under the door and through the cracks of 
the wooden shutter that covered the opening which served 
as a window. 

He removed the wooden peg which kept the shutter in 
position and opened it. Through the aperture he couid 
see the Cathedral spire a mile away and beyond that the 
red roofs and white walls of the University ; and the sun 
was shining brightly ! 

“ Hurrah !” cried Reuben, “ It will be a good day!” 

His mother was still asleep. 

Quietly he walked across the hut to her iron bed-stead. 
There on the rail at the end of the bed they still hung in 
safety! No rain had dripped through the roof during the 
night to spoi] them, as he had dreaded. They were fresh, 


clean and unblemished: his very own new clothes; the 
first new garments that he had ever possessed. 
This was to be a very special day in Reuben’s life. It 


was Sunday and at the Mission School there was a festival 
in which he was to play a very important part as leader of 
the children’s choir. Also he had been chosen to read the 
lesson from the Xhosa Bible because, although only eleven 
years old, he was the best reader in the primary school. 
His mother was very proud of him and had determined 


OF REUBEN 


that he should look his best and bring credit to her as well. 


as to his teachers. 

Minnie worked as a washcr-woman in town, earning 
twenty-five shillings a month. In anticipation of some 
shillings had been saved every month 
With infinite 


such occasion five 
and hidden away under the floor of the but. 


care and patience she had visited shop after shop to get the’ 


best value in clothing, and her purchases lay now all ready 
ironed and aired, waiting for him to put them on. ‘There 
was a white cotton shirt, khaki drill shorts, a leather belt, 
gray woollen stockings, black laced shoes and (most 
important of all in Reuben’s eyes) a navy blue cloth cap 
with a peak in front. 

He stared at them with satisfaction but did not towel 
them because he had not yet washed and he feared his 
hands might soil the white shirt. 

He did not wait for Minnie to waken but ran out into 
the sun-shine with a bucket to the communal tap in the 
road. ‘Then from a secure hiding-place he drew out a 
treasured cake of pink toilet soap. Standing naked in the 
middle of the hut, he washed himself from head to foot. 
Also well hidden was a small bottle of vitamin oil which 
Minnie, wheezing and coughing with dramatic skill, had 
managed to get from the clinic a month previously. Such 
good oil could not be wasted by taking it internally ; he 
poured a little on to his hands and rubbed his chocolate 
coloured legs until they shone as though polished with 
brown Nugget. 

By this time Minnie was awake and told him that it was 
“much too soon to dress. He must put on his old ragged 
shirt and help her with the fire and the preparation of the 
porridge. 

Never were the house-hold chores more quickly done ; 
but afterwards it was necessary to wash and polish again, 
and when finally Reuben was ready to put on his clothes it 
was nearly nine o’clock, and by the time everything was 
donned to the complete satisfaction of both the Cathedral 
chimes sounded the half-hour. 

The gray worsted stockings were turned down neatly to 
show the fancy ribbing at the top. The shoe-laces were 
neatly tied, the cap held by the peak in his left hand while 
the big Xhosa Bible, black with red edges, was tucked 
under his right arm. 

Minnie walked round and round to admire him from 
every angle. By this time some of the neighbours had 
rs a to exclaim and admire. 

“ Show us how you will read at the service, Reuben!” 
cried one. 


Reuben put his cap on the table, found the place marked 
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ready for him and standing up very straight began to read 
in a loud clear voice. The applause was great. 

“Truly he will be a minister ! ”’ said one. 

“Yes, or at least a school-teacher !” said another. 

“And see how well he wears his shoes!” cried a third. 
“He does not scuffle with his feet and kick up the dust as 
do many who are unaccustomed to shoes.” 

Then Minnie was congratulated and applauded because 
she, a widow, had brought up her son to be so handsome, 
so clever and so good. 

“We shall all come to the Church to hear you read!” 
they cried. 

Meanwhile Reuben must go ahead in order to assemble 
with the choir ; so waving good-bye to his admirers, he 
stepped out into the road. 

The church to which he was going was about half a mile 
from his home. After the heavy rain on the previous 
night there was much mud in the location but fortunately 
his way lay along the main road which was dry except for 
a few puddles. 

The sun was shining and Reuben was happv as he waved 
to various admiring friends beside the road. Presently he 
came to a small bridge over a narrow stream. Here the 
road rose sharply up and down again, and on the far side 
was a depression where a narrow lane joined the main 
road. Here had collected a large puddle of slush and 
water several yards across. 

Reuben stepped carefully over the bridge walking well 
to one side and he was skirting the puddle, trying to avoid 
the mud washed in from the side path, when a car came 
hurtling towards him along the main road. In it were 
four European youths bound for a day’s excursion to the 
coast. They caught sight of Reuben as he stepped care- 
fully to avoid messing his new shoes and stockings, and the 
driver stopped the car and shouted jeeringly at him : 

“You bloody little Nigger ! Toffed up in those clothes ! 
And a book too! One of those brainy Kaffirs are you? 
We'll teach you to go around dressed up like a white boy, 
you horrid little twerp!”’ And he started the car quickly 
in reverse, backing it straight through the water in the 
direction of Reuben. 

The child jumped quickly aside and into the water which 
At that moment one of the young 
men leant out of the car and gave hima push. He lost his 
balance in the slippery mud and fell on his face. His cap 
came off, his book was lost and his clothes were covered 
with mud and slush. 

With shouts of delight the young men drove away, 
highly pleased with themselves. Behind them they left a 
boy so convulsed with rage and misery that for several 
moments he was quite helpless. ‘Then slowly he picked 
up his sodden cap and, dripping muddy water at every 
step, he walked slowly back over the bridge to his home. 


came above his ankles. 
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Minnie had not yet started for church. With loud 
exclamations of grief and dismay she helped him to strip 
off the soaking clothes and wrapped him in a blanket while 
she assessed the damage. 

To go to the service that day was quite impossible even 


if she washed the clothes immediately ; but she was more 


concerned about the condition of the boy than his garments. 
Reuben was so silent and so sullen, quite unlike himself. 

She blew upon the coals on the hearth and heated a can 
of coffee and offered him bread ; but he refused to eat or 
drink. It was with difficulty that she got the facts from 
him and she was quite frightened by the violence of his 
emotion. While she put a paraffin tin of water on the fire 
to wash his clothes, she chattered to him volubly. 

““My son,” she said, ““ You and 1 are black people. 
This is the first time you have had dealings with Europeans. 
In time you will get used to their ways as the rest of us 
must do. I have worked for them for many years and I 
know what I am talking about. Some of them are good 
and some are bad, just as some boys in your school are 
good and some are bad. The Europeans have many 
things to teach us and you must learn to copy from them 
only those things that are good. Bat do not copy their 
bad manners and their insolence, as some people do, for 
that can only bring you into trouble.” 

While she soaped the clothes and rubbed them vigorous- 
ly she went on: 

“Sometimes I am pushed rudely on one side in shops, 
on the station, in the streets and I am inclined to anger. 
But then I say to myself that these people who are so bad 
mannered behave in this way because they are stupid and 
ignorant. I will not be rude in retura, for then I should 
appear stupid and ignorant myself; so I say nothing. 
These young men who have insulted you to-day do not 
know any better. That is what you must say to yourself, 
my son.” 

But Reuben muttered angrily : 

“Just wait,” he said, “‘ Wait until I am. big and can 
drive a car, and then I will punish them !”’ 

“No!” said Minnie, ‘‘ That is all wrong. You must 
continue to be well-mannered and behave as I have taught 
They are stupid, ignorant 
I will think no more 


you. Now say after me: 
White boys who know no better. 
about them.” 


‘They are stupid and ignorant white boys,” repeated 
Reuben obediently, ‘‘ Who know no better.” 
“And J will think no more about them,” promoted 


Minnie. 
‘But just wait until I am big!” added Reuben, “Vaca 


I will teach them.” 


_ ‘So that was the beginnisg of the story,” said the 
priest. 
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“How did it end?” I asked. 

“1 do not yet know the end,” he answered. ‘‘ Reuben 
is in prison now awaiting trial on a charge of manslaughter. 
He stole a car, drove it without a licence and killed a pede- 
strian. After that Sunday morning, his mother says, he 
was never quite the same again. He was diligent and 
worked hard at school, but when he was fourteen he was in 
trouble with the police for throwing stones at a car. The 
Magistrate was lenient with him then but now that he is 
once more in trouble it will be remembered against him. 

“When he was sixteen he ran away to Johannesburg to 
work ina garage. He was crazy to learn to drive a car and 
he was quick and intelligent. His chance came a month 
ago and he took a car from the garage without permission 
and took it out on the Vereeniging Road. It had been 
raining and the tar was slippery. He told me that when 
he suddenly saw a boy walking beside a puddle of water he 
felt wildly excited and exhilarated and pressed his foot on 
the accelerator to dash at the boy in the road and frighten 
him. The car skidded and he knocked the boy down and 
killed him.” 

“ How terrible!” I said. 
did not mean to do it ?” 

The priest looked very grave. 

““ He says he does not know for certain whether he meant 
to do it or not ; it all happened so suddenly. Fortunately 
there were skid marks visible on the road.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “‘ His sentence may not be very 
severe as he is so young. I remember seeing in the paper 
recently the report of a similar case. A young boy took a 
car without permission and meaning to tease a boy in the 
street, knocked him down and killed him. He only got 
six cuts, which everyone thought was much too light a 
punishment. Perhaps Reuben will get a similar sentence.”’ 

The priest rose from the table and stood looking down 
at me as at a witless child. 

““ How long have you lived in South Africa ?”’ he asked. 

I told him. 

“T also read of the case you mentioned,” he said. ‘The 
boy driving was a European and the one who was killed 
was a Native. But Reuben killed a white boy!” And 
drawing his cassock away from the entangling legs of the 
dining-car table he strode angrily away down the corridor, 
leaving me alone with my thoughts. E.H. 


“* But it was an accident. He 


A Doctor’s Case Book in the Light of the Bible 
by Paul Touriner, (S.C.M. Press, London : 16/-). 
This book is intended in the first place for medical 

practitioners, but ministers of religion and students of 

psychology will find it a fascinating volume. One of the 
author’s main contentions is that in regard to the meaning 
of things, the meaning of sickness and cure, of life and 
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death, of the world, man and history, science tells us no- 
thing ; here it is the Bible that speaks to us. “ For this 
reason the study of the Bible is as valuable to the doctor as 
the study of science.” We know life and death only 
through Jesus Christ. Apart from Him we know not what 
our life is, nor our death, nor God, nor ourselves. 

Because of these convictions the author set to work to 
read the whole of the Bible, noting down all the passages 
that had any bearing on medicine, psychology, disease and 
the conduct of life. 

All the while he was having a most wide and varied 
experience as a doctor and psychiatrist, and was in fre- 
quent discussion with colleagues, many of whom were 
examining in the light of the Bible each of the problems 
which doctors have to face: the person, life and death, 
disease and sin, the meaning and aim of medicine, the gift 
of healing, relations with the patient, the team spirit, social 
medicine, love, marriage and celibacy, the laws of health 
and so on. 

The book is full of illustrations drawn from the Bible 
and from modern life, and while all doctors will not agree 
with the author’s conclusions, many, we believe, will have 
their ideals as to the practice of medicine reinforced or 
fashioned anew. 

* * * * 
The Bible and World Evangelism, by A. M. Chirgwin, 

S.C.M. Press, 166 pp. 5/-). 

Here is treasure indeed, a fascinating record of how the 
written Word of God has gone forth conquering and to 
conquer throughout the centuries into all lands and in all 
tongues. ‘The first part of the book looks back over the 
history of the Church of Christ, the second looks around 
the world today, and the third sets forth the lessons of 
these surveys for the more effective conduct of the Chris- 
tian enterprise. Dr. Chirgwin undertook his task at the 
request of the United Bible Socicties in preparation for the. 
Evanston meeting of the World Council of Churches and 
the fruit of his assignment is this tascinating, romantic, and 
inspiring book. ‘The penetrative power of the Book and 
the varied character of its impact upon human hearts is. 
illustrated in dozens of thrilling stories, and a number of 
pertinent conclusions are drawn from the whole enquiry. 

“ The Bible is an unrivalled instrument of evangelism. 
What is more, it is probably better able to play a decisive 
part in the Christian movement today than at any time in 
living memory. For it holds a unique position. It can 
penetrate where no missionary can go ; it can speak when 
other voices are silenced ; and it can remain when Christian 
workers are removed from the scene. It is capable of 
being more than ever before the means whereby men of 
every nation and kindred and tongue can hear the wonder- 
ful works of God. It is for the churches (and individual 
Christians) to make full use of it.” 
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(On 26th May there passed away at the Frere Hospital, 
East London, the Rev. J. A. Davidson, M.A., a notable 
Church of Scotland Missionary. In the following article, 
Rev. D. W. Semple, an intimate colleague of over forty years’ 
Service, gives an account of Mr. Davidson’s career and guali- 
| ties. Editors.) 

_ His early Days. Mr. Davidson was born in Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1877. His father was a Customs officer. 
Circumstances prevented the latter from entering the 
ministry but he did a great work for the kingdom of God, 

for his wife and he gave their four sons and four daughters 

_ avery happy and a really Christian home. It was a home 

of culture where books abounded. The head of the house 

read Latin almost like his mother tongue and in his spare 
time translated many of the books of the Bible iuto Latin. 

And first things always came first—no engagements were 

allowed to interfere with the daily family worship. A 

transfer to Edinburgh gave the young folks the best educa- 

tional facilities. The four sons graduated at Edinburgh 

University—two in Medicine, and James and David in 

Arts, for they were already committed to the ministry. 

One of the daughters too became a doctor, and, like Davi, 

went as a missionary to China. 

From the University Mr. Davidson crossed over to 
' New College for the prescribed four years of training for 
' the ministry. “ There were giants in those days” —A. B. 
Davidson for Old Testament, Marcus Dods, New Testa- 
~ ment, Robert Rainy, Church History, and over the way, in 
Glasgow, men were coming from the ends of the earth to 
sit at the feet of George Adam Smith and Jemes Denney. 
And there was Alexander Whyte in Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, where it was no uncommon thing to find 
fifteen hundred young people in his class after the Sunday 
evening service. ‘‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.” 
All his days Mr. Davidson bore the marks of those great 
men—a spirit fearless in search of truth but, withal, per- 
vaded by a reverent and fervid evangelism and a deep sense 
of the debt the believer owes to his Lord. 

Entering on his Ministry. In 1901 Mr. Davidson was 
licensed as a Preacher of the Gospel and his first appoint- 
ment was as Assistant to the Rev. John McGregor in 
Albert Road Church, Glasgow. In this important city 
charge he gained valuable experience and he also found 
his Jife-partner in Miss Kate Taylor, daughter of one of 
the elders, who was in training for missionary service in 
Calcutta. He owed a lot to his home and his professors, 
but she did more for him than them all. 

From Glasgow he went to Inverness as assistant to Dr. 
Black of the High Church. This was the premier charge 
in the Highlands. As Dr. Black was old and infirm Mr. 
- Davidson was practically in sole chatge, and so well did he 
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Missionary 


give proof of his ministry that he was prevailed upon to 
spend three years there instead of the usual term of one 
year. 

In 1906 St. Andrew’s, Pretoria, decided that Rev. James 
Gray should have a colleague, and a Committee in Scotland 
was charged with the task of finding the right man. After 
extensive search and careful scrutiny it recommended Mr. 
Davidson. He accepted the call and was duly inducted. 
Shortly afierwards Miss Taylor arrived from India and 
they were married in Durban. And thus there began, 
with high hopes, their notable ministry in South Africa. 
But soon a cloud appeared on the horizon—a serious trade 
depression set in. ‘The Pretoria congregation was deeply 
involved, for the new church was in process of erection. 
Money was terribly tight and it became all too apparent 
that a crisis was pending. It was a bitter experience for 
the two ardent young people who were enjoying the new 
country, so rich in surprises and adventure, and who were 
already seeing fruits of their labour. But they were con- 
vinced that resignation was the only right course, and they 
took the step in faith and hope. Before long a call came 
to Greyville, Durban, and so chapter two opened. Their 
ministry was acceptable to all, both voung and old, but 
they had not yet found their nichz and they knew that God 
was prepaiing something else for them. David and his 
sister were sending enthralling letters from China, and 
former colleagues in India were writing to Mrs. Davidson. 
And repor‘s were coming in of expanding work in East 
Griqualand, one missionary doing the work of three and 
almost at the end of his tether. A new station was planned 
for Mount Fletcher if a man could be found. And the 
voice kept calling, calling. Like Abraham he obeyed, 
and ‘‘ he went out, not knowing whither he went.” He 
was appointed by the United Free Church of Scotland, 
and he went to T’sekong, Mount Fletcher, towards the end 
of 1911. 

The Missionary. It was a big venture of faith, for he 
had spent all his days in cities and knew almost nothing of 
country life. And to tackle the vernacular at thirty-four 
was anything but easy when “there was pressing upon 
him daily the care of all the churches.” But he had come 
at the call of God, and whatever had to be had to be, and 
there was nothing for it but get down to it. The Main 
Station consisted of a small school of stone and thatch 
which was also the place of worship on Sunday. There 
were two elders and three deacons and an evangelist and 
about fifty members. And there were some two score 
groups of huts forming a kind of village. And in the back- 
ground were the Drakensberg. There was no house. He 
was given the official mission-house plan—two public and 
three bedrooms and study : servants’ quarters, storeroom, 
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stable and cart-shed—and he was told to find a good 
Coloured builder and make the best terms he could. ‘The 
rest he had to provide himself—horses, gig, saddle, cows 
and oxen and ploughing gear. The glebe had to be fenced 
and a road made to the village of Mount Fletcher. Many 
a man would have been daunted, but Mr. Davidson took 
it all in his stride as if he was a young fellow straight from 
college. It was mountainous country and most of his 
journeying had to be done on horseback, but his sure- 
footed Basuto ponies carried him safely by night as by day. 
The names of some of his churches indicate the kind of 
country it was—Ezingonyameni ; the place of the lions: 
Ezincuka; the place of the hyenas. He spent fourteen 
years at T'sekong, and he was building all the time—and 
not only churches and schools and roads. He was laying 
the eternal foundations—the Word of God ; the Beauty of 
Holiness ; the Power of the ‘Truth ; the Church the Body 
of Christ. In the meetings of Kirk Session and Deacons’ 
Court he was very patient and thorough, training his men 
to be Christlike, and to use their authority not like the 
Pharisees but with the compassion of Christ, faithful 
shepherds of the flock. 

In 1925 there came an unexpected up-rooting. The 
Paris Evangelical Society was in financial straits and could 
not continue to carry on its three stations in East Griqua- 
land. The United Free Church could not refuse its appeal 
and the choice fell on Mr. Davidson. He might well have 
refused for he was forty-eight and the Xhosa tongue which 
he had learned with much labour would be of almost no 
use to him for the people were Basuto. And he knew 
they would not take kindly to a new and strange regime. 
But he answered it as the call of God and went to Mafube 
in Matatiele where he was even nearer the inhospitable 
Drakensberg than before. His reception was not unlike 
that of Mr. Balwhidder in John Galt’s “ Annals of the 
Parish ’’—though the kirk door was not nailed up to keep 
him out—but his tact and gentleness won them over, and 
when he was able to speak to them in their own language 
his victory was complete. He remained at Mafube for 
twenty-two years—building on the Eternal Word and 
“with signs following.” And Mrs. Davidson carried on 
her complementary work among the women and girls, also 
building—character, Christian homes, housecraft, child 
welfare, Sunday Schools, Women’s Association. It was a 
full life and a great work was done for the kingdom of God. 

Tosumup. For Mr. Davidson the two great things were 
his home and the Kingdom of God. ‘The truly happy and 
really Christian home in which he was reared was dupli- 
cated at T'sekong and Mafube. He held it of the first 
importance to let the Africans see what a Christian home 
ought to be. For the improvement in their homes in that 
district in the last thirty years the Davidson home is largely 


responsible. It was a home of “‘ first things first’ and a 
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broad-based cuJture. The three children became graduates 
and are serving their generation nobly. When Mr. 
Davidson chose the Mission Field he chose it for keeps. 
During his first furlough he had the offer of an important 
city charge. And there were those who pointed out how 
far behind the education to be had in Scotland was the 
best that South Africa could offer. None of these things 
moved him—he had put his hand to the plough. And he 
took only two furloughs instead of the four to which he 
was entitled. 

And the man himself? He was shy and self-effacing, 
but as far back as college days his fellow-students were 
aware of hidden reserves and spiritual power. So were his 
missionary colleagues. When it fell to him to be Chair- 
man of the Mission Council bis conduct of the business 
and especially of the Communion service made the occa- 
sion memorable. And, Jong afterwards, reminiscencing, 
one would recall the year when Davidson was chairman. 

When he retired to Matatiele in 1946 his work was by no 
means finished and he found doors opening. He became 
Chaplain to the Mayor, and to the Jail. On state occasions 
when he gave the address the people “ wondered at the 
gracious words that fell from his lips.’”” Town Councillors 
felt that their humdrum work was well worth while. 
Hard-boiled prisoners found that they could open their 
hearts to him without fear. 

‘There was something very spacious about Mr. Davidson, 
A scholar to the end, he was widely read, and when he sat 
among his books in his beautiful library he was in his 
element. He had a heart of great charity. All sorts of 
people were attracted to him. They could walk right into | 
his heart—children, staid policemen, raw Africans, down- 
and-outs, shy young ministers of all denominations, hard — 
cases in the villages and lonely traders out in the ‘‘ bundu.” 
They al] got something from him. 

In 1952 Mr. and Mrs. Davidson came to Alice to enjoy - 
the home that their son, Professor Davidson, had lovingly 
prepared for them. And the familiar pattern was repeated 
—all sorts and conditions found their way to that home for 
cheer and comfort and counsel. 

His end came quietly in hospital, on 26th May—the 
result of a fall. Two days later the church in Alice was 
full, for old and young wished to pay tribute to one who ia 
the short space of less than two years had won their affec- 
tion and esteem to a degree quite remarkable. For many — 
the world is an emptier place since he has gone. He wasa 
modern New Testament saint, but Old Testament words 
fit him well—‘ A man shail be as a hiding-place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest : as rivers of water in 
a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

From the heaven which is now his home messages com2 
to us giving us courage to earry on till that day. é 

D. W. SEMPLE. . 


July 1st, 1954 
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Conference of Church Leaders :—Pretoria, 
17th-19th November, 1953 


THE EUROPEAN AND HIS CALLING IN OUR MULTI-RACIAL COUNTRY 


By Dr. T. N. Hanekom, Assistant Editor of “ Die Kerkbode.”’ 


(A translation, approved by Dr. Hanekom. of ihe original paper which was read in Afrikaans). 


PARZoe. | 


CERTAINLY one of the most tragic stories in the history 

of Christendom is the life of the West-African Negro, 
Jacobus Eliza Capitein. Born in 1717 on the Guinea 
Coast, he was sold at the age of nine as a slave to a rich 
merchant, later to be taken into the house of the Dutch 
merchant Jacobus van Gogh, who taught him the Christian 
religion and gave him a good education. After qualifying 
at the University of Leyden as a Minister of the Gospel, he 
was appointed minister on the Gold Coast to proclaim the 
Gospel to his countrymen. He died, however, in 1747 in 
total poverty, his labour having borne very little fruit. 
Capitein became known particularly for his Latin oration 
held in 1742 at the University on the subject of slavery : 
A politico-theological investigation of slavery, as not being 
contrary to Christian liberty. 

This oration was spoken by a Negro, famous for his 
learning, himself once a slave and yet a supporter of slavery 
—on Christian grounds! His biography presents the 
tragic spectacle of a man of Africa, so much the victim of 
Western civilisation that he was prepared to abjure liberty, 
the very pillar of Western Christian culture; he was 
admittedly a learned Negro, but could scarcely claim the 
full dignity of a human being ; he was a minister of the 
Gospel of a Christian Church, yet could hardly qualify as 
an adult Christian. Through his contact with European 
culture he learned much, but lost his soul! We have to 


note that the labour, trouble and expense that Western 


Christendom lavished on him, resulted in a process of 
murder that destroyed the man in the Negro to make of 
him a much worse slave—a slave of the Western system, 
a slave who voluntarily gave up his own independence 
under the delusion that he would thereby be raised to a 
higher status. 

Now when we speak of the contribution that the Euro- 
pean can make to the spread of the Kingdom of God in 
our multi-racial country, it is good first to make it quite 
clear that we are not aiming at a product like that. The 
danger is in any event not imaginary. We Europeans 
possess a typically Western pattern of civilisation, into 
which fit not only our science, culture, technology, art 
and so on, but in which also our psychological.and social 
forms of life are echoed. ‘To transfer all this to the Non- 
European races jn our country need not necessarily be a 


contribution ; a process like that, pursued consistently, 
could rather be described as a subversion of a Non-Euro- 
pean man, a well-meant but none the less subversive attack 
on the Non-European in order to destroy precisely that 
which stamps him as man. Anthropology regards a white 
Negro as a freak of nature ; with equal justice we can to- 
day speak of a black European as a freak of our culture ! 

In putting this view in the foreground, we are doing it 
precisely with the Kingdom of God in view. Christianity 
attains its richest and most comprehensive expression in 
that awesome wonder of salvation which we behold in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. He was made flesh and 
dwelt among us (Luther renders that in another place as 
mittenunter uns) (John 1: 14). Unto flesh Christ did not 
come in the shape of a neutral common denominator of 
humanity, but as a man, a Jewish man if you will, in whose ~ 
veins Jewish life pulsed. 

And it was just in that way that he came nearest to 
humanity as a whole, and at the same time gave all peoples 
the opportunity to participate in the salvation that He had 
obtained for the world. The European, the Oriental, the 
Negro, each can become a Christian and yet remain 
European, Oriental and Negro. The grace of God was 
never designed to destroy nature, but to sanctify it. 

In our opinion this idea should receive more emphasis 
as the basic point of departure when we ask ourselves what 
we as European Christians can contribute to the spread of 
the Kingdom of God in our country. 

1. We postulate as a promise that the European can 
and must indeed make a contribution to the realisation of 
this sublime ideal. This is, however, subject to firm 
qualifications : 

(a) In the first place we wish to point out that the 
white man does not make this contribution because he 1s 
awhite ivan, In spite of his white skin he may yet have a 
black heart—be a white heathen who cannot make any 
contribution to the uplift of the non-white races, least of 
all to the Kingdom of God in our country. 

(5) Added to this is the fact that neither can he make 
a contribution because of his civilisation. After all, 
age-long civilisation is also found in the Egyptian, the 
Indian, Japanese and Chinese, and yet no one will there 
seek a solution to all the questions that arise in our 
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multi-racial country. And what is more, even though 
the white man can offer his Western science, technology, 
culture, he will thereby still not supply the real need of 
the coloured races. In that way he may perhaps acquire 
allies for a White heathendom, but contribute nothing 
essential to the building of a happy and ordered com- 
munity for the different races in our country. He will, 
on the contrary, extend heathendom and re-inforce and 
sharpen the resistance against the Kingdom of God. 


This process is, alas, already proceeding on a large scale 
today. Rightly Dr. S. Zwemer says: “The non- 
Christian world, so-called, has become thoroughly familiar 
with the non-Christian character of much of our Western 
civilisation.” (Dynamic Christianity and the World Today, 
p- 107). This has been made possible especially by the 
phenomenal revolutions of the past fif.y years. In the course 
of 1900 years the world has grown ever larger : new lands, 
unknown peoples, wider horizons, vistas, came into our 
purview. But in the twentieth century the world sudden- 
ly began to shrink fast: rapid transport, easy communi- 
cations (telephone, radio, film, press, television) have 
knitted mankind together into one great neighbourhood. 
Our technological superiority and ingenuity at the same 
time enabled the heathen world to discover our spiritual 
powerlessness. Precisely those things which filled the 
heathen world with admiration for our achievements, 
roused their surprise at our European poverty and embar- 
rassment in things spiritual. 


2. It must here be pointed out that we are no longer so 
sure today that we can indeed still make a contribution. 
Particularly here in South Africa, where every white person 
faces five non-whites, the task seems pretty hopeless. As 
late as the vear 1900 a missionary statesman like J. R. Mott 
published in all seriousness a book entitled The Evange- 
lization of the World in this Generation—-a popular and 
courageous motty, full of visions and vistas. 
facts were pointed out : the various !ands of the world were 
known ; missionaries had already penetrated all these ; the 
Bible had been translated into most languages ; the Chris- 
tian peoples accepted their calling and had the technical 
resources to carry it out—and so on, But what happens ? 
As early as 1910 Dr. Zwwemer, at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, pointed to “the unoccupied fields of the world.” 
And at Jerusalem (1928), Madras (1936) the attention of 
Christendom was still exercised by those “ unoccupied 
fields’ and in 1939 Dr. Zwemer stated that all the facts in 
this connection reported by his commission in 1910 still 
remained facts. ‘“‘ The tragedy of the situation is that 
after all these years the findings of that Commission and 
most of the facts are still up to date.” 


Encouraging 


That is true also of South Africa. Of the million 
Coloureds that have lived these many centuries among the 
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white Christians, scarcely half belong nominally to a 
Christian Church, while only a small percentage of the 
Bantu have ever been Christianised. With that, we stand 
spiritually paralysed in the face of an energetically rising 
nationalism among the Bantu. Since 1900 we have waged 
three devastating wars in this country : white Christians 
against white Christians, before the eye of the heathen 
world. It is significant that the race problem pushed itself 
into the foreground immediately after the end cf the 
Anglo-Boer War. Thus 7h2 Cape Tim s stated as carly 
as 1902: ‘‘We are facing a struggle, compared with 
which this great war will be as nothing : the struggle be- 
tween Black and White.” This is also true of other 
countries, so that we indeed, in the words of Oldham, do 
not make the impression of being the builders of a new 
world ; rather we resemble the ruins of the old world—in 
South Africa likewise. 
3. Only when we realize this shall we, in my opinion, 
be fit to speak about our contribution. After all, the racial 
question lays the finger on vur pulse. We Europeans are 
in the balance in this matter. (Die Kerkbode, Nov. 19, 
1952). Tven fifty years ago Dr. Andrew Murray, in his 
little book De Sleutel van het Vraug:iuk der Zending (“ The 
Key to the Missionary Probem’”’) put his finger on this 
fact and pointed out that the real central problem of 
missionary endeavour must be sought not in heathendom, 
but in Christendom. ‘This is even more true now than 
in the year 1900: it is the white man, in particular the 
white Christian, who is today being tested—and if our 
plans must end in failure, that will in the first place be cur 
failure! In this connection we can subscribe to the pro- 
position of Dr. G. Cronje that the solution of South Africa’s 
racial problem must be marked out as “the task of the 
white race ’’—even though such solution will be importaut 
for both whites and non-whites (’ Tuzset viv ons Nageslag 
—“A Home for our Posterity—pp. 226-231); The 
burning question in our country is not whether the white 
man will in -he long run be able to hold his own against 
the preponderance of non-whites, but whether he will be 
equal to his own task and calling. Rightly L. E. Neame 
qualifies the race question as “the problem of a White 
nation in a black continent.” (Cf. White Man’s Africa). 
To this we wish to add that there can be no real differ- 
ences of principle between white heathendom and a colour- 
ed heathen people ; at most we can speak of a conflict of 
interests between the two racial groups. It is only the 
Christian, and consequently the Christian Church, who 
can in truth escape from the vicious circle of a struggle 
wherein interests confront interests : it is only the Christian 
who can place our racial questions on that higher level 
where the solution must be sought, not for the advantage 
that it may hold for this or that group, but for our whole 
country. This, too, will give the peculiarly Christian 


much to be deplored. 
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character to our contribution to the spread of the Kingdom 
of God. 

4. In this connection it is certainly necessary to point 
to the necessity of the right disposition and attitude in our 
contacts with the non-white population of this country. 
The necessary preconditions for us can be pointed out 
here: the white man’s attitude toward the other races 
must be approachable, human, and understanding. In the 
first and last place particularly the white Christian must 
create an atmosphere of trust in his environment. Seeking 
for the underlying motives for the conduct of the European 
population, we often come upon a distressing disiilusion- 
ment. What is it that determines our attitude and actions? 
I do not believe that it is hate. Nor do we despise him. 
To all appearances, there is however a quite different 
fundamental motive active in the great majority of whites, 
namely fear of the non-white. If that is so, then we 
continually risk becoming the victims of that foolish delu- 
sion that our lives and interests are endangered because 
of the presence of so many non-whites in our country. In 
this connection too, the feverish haste with which all whites, 
even women and juveniles, are arming themselves today is 
Against whom? That we find 
here a revelation of the psychological make-up of our 
European life in this country, is more than probable. 

With this comes the requirement of mercifulness, a 
word that is today in a more and more critical position. In 
great modern systems like national socialism and particu- 
larly in communism, this word is abjured in principle and 
banned from practice—it was the first war refugee, but is 
certainly the last to be naturalised in any other place. By 
that, however, our whole Western Christian culture falls. 
Our time can perhaps still be great without great painters, 
sculptors or writers, but never can a time be called great, 
if it lacks mercifulness—thus Prof. J. Huizinga in his book 
In de Schaduwen van Morgen (“ In the Shadows of To- 
morrow.”) Christendom in South Africa must accept that 
requirement, not as a sporadic sentiment, but as a constant 
attitude of life. Our time has need of this. As to this, a great 
part of the modern world has today lapsed far below the 
level of even the best thoughts of classical antiquity. We 
need but call to mind the well-known exclamation of the 
Roman wanderer Aeneas in Carthage: Sunt lacrimae 
rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Sympathy, merciful- 
ness, is a test of civilisation and, more, a test to be applied 
to our Christianity! And if we are to serve the Kingdom 
of God, we must be prepared to accept this challenging 
demand and to respond with an active love toward those 
who are less favoured—in this case the non-white popula- 
tion of our country. Once more to quote Dr. Samuel 
Zwener: ‘The races Jess favoured are not the white 
man’s burden—still less his beasts of burden—but the 
white man’s responsibility and opportunity. As the little 
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girl said to the policeman who remonstrated when she was 
carrying a child larger than herself through the traffic : 
‘No, he is not a burden ; he is my brother!’ ” 

5. We are not here pieading for a soft-hearted, senti- 
meiital attitude, but for that positive and active energy 
that is prepared to do something, to contribute something 
to the furtherance of the Kingdom of God in our country 
—to apply Christian principles here. For that are needed, 

(4) willingness to co-operate actively in the removal of 
barriers in our society, those things that disturb the 
peace and inflame the passions. 

(b) Equally necessary is co-operation by the Chris- 
tian in the creation of a better sscial order in which racial 
co-operation will be a practical possibility. 

To hold, for example, that this can happen only by 
means of everlasting domination of the white man and the 
subjection of the non-white, is foolish ; just as foolish is 
the contention that racial harmony is impossible in a social 
pattern built on a policy of segregation (See W. S. Chad- 
wick : Mother Africa Hits Back, pp. 146-176). In any 
event the ideal (racial co-operation) is thus betrayed be- 
cause of objections to the methods proposed for attaining 
it (integration or segregation). 

As an example we can adduce the liberation of the slaves 
at the Cape, with the population in sharply divided camps: 
for and against slavery! It was a severe struggle in Eng- 
land, in America and at the Cape, and at last the leaders of 
the Anti-Slavery movement reaped the fruit of that 
struggle in the abolition of slavery (1834). But if we note 
all the trouble and sacrifices that went towards setting the 
slave free, we at the same time are astonished at the total 
absence of any special, purposive attempt to uplift him 
further. (See I. E. Edwards : Towards Emancipation ; 
Victor de Kock: Those in Bondage). Apparently, the 
means to attain the ideal (abolition of slavery) had gradually 
supplanted the ideal itself (an educated coloured popula- 
tion), with the tragic consequence that the resulting condi- 
tions were just as bad as the original evil, and no leading 
remedial idea. Our history shows that as much was done 
for the true spiritual and social education of the Coloured 
before the abolition of slavery as thereafter, (H. P. Cruse : 
Die Opheffing van die Kleurlingbevolking, “ Uplifting the 
Coloured Population.’’) From the hands of james Back- 
house and George Washington we have in this connection 
an illuminating pamphlet dated 1840: Eene Christelijke 
Vermaning aan die Gekleurde Inwoners van Zuid Afrika 
(“A Christian Remonstrance to the Coloured Inhabitants 
of South Africa,”’) in which the authors point with alarm 
to the large-scale retrogression, as could be seen from the 
decline of the Coloureds : immorality, drunkenness, idle- 
ness, mendicancy. Many had turned their backs on 
Christianity: ‘‘ There are not a few, particularly in Cape 
Town, who immediately on having obtained their freedom, 
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joined the followers of Mahomet, or the Malays. One has 
to admit that people professing to be Christians, but whose 
works were not in accordance with the instructions and the 
example of Christ, had not conducted themselves kindly 
towards them in the days of their slavery.” 

Here, we think, the Christian problem in a multi-racial 
country is put honestly and clearly: /Tard slave masters 
produce uagrateful freedmen who turn their backs on those 
who had striven for their liberation. Who was advantaged 
here? The answer can only he : no one, and least of all the 
Kingdom of God! ‘The liberation of the slaves was a 
heroic battle, but as a movement for social reform it failed 
in our country for lack of a method to follow the real ideal. 
Slaves were freed and thereafter were free-—-to become 
vagabonds ! 

From this a lesson may be learned in connection with 


our present problem. Here there is, in our opinion, place 
for a sound Christian conscience that will on the one hand 
combat all injustice and oppression, but on the other hand 
as strongly act egainst all forms of lawlessness. An agita- 
tion, for instance, against the colour bar, without taking 
into account the consequences that will come of its aboli- 
tioa, is an irresponsible and idle game which can be rhymed 


with neither our civilisation nor our Christianity. ‘The 


maintenance, on the cther hand, of such a colour bar, 
without heed to the demands that ir makes and our obliga- 


tion to point the way to the Non-European to a full develop- 


ment, is equally objectionable. 


The balancz of Dr. Hanekom's address w.ll appear 
in the August Outlook 


Sursum Corda 


Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. (1 John 4: 10, 11.) 


WANT us to think for a short while on one of the 

imperatives of the Christian life, the law of love. 

There is perhaps no religion that has fewer laws than 
Christianity. ‘The Pharisees had a great many laws, so 
many in fact that they were not able to keep them all, and 
those who kept the greatest number tended to become the 
proudest of their achievement. 

But Christ did give us two laws which He claimed cover- 
ed all other laws. These were to love God and to love our 
neighbour. So important did He consider them that He 
emphasised them many times. If a man fails here, he 
fails utterly. A Christian without love is a contradiction 
of terms. Nothing can take the place of the spirit of love 
in the Christian’s life. ‘This is the touch-stone by which 
the reality of our religion is tested. 

Because of this, a great deal has been said and written 
about “‘love.’’ Hardly a sermon is preached but what the 
word is used somewhere in it. I’m sure there is often 
confusion in people’s minds as to the exact meaning of the 
word. It should be unnecessary to say that it has nothing 
to do with the cheap, shallow use of the word found in 
“sexy ’’ novels—this is a debasing and prostituting of a 
holy and sacred word. The men and women who write, 
those who publish, and the people who knowingly read 
this pornographic muck have much to answer for. Irrepar- 
able damage is done to the moral and spiritual life of such 
people. The ability to read and write are two of God’s 
greatest gifts to man. May He grant that we never abuse 
them. 

Now let us turn to the right use of this word. The first 
thing we notice is that there are two different words used 


in the New Testament for “love ’—phileo and agapao- 
Jesus uses the first when He speaks of the love in the 
family circle and of one’s relations. He uses the other 
when He speaks of love to our neighbour and our enemy. 

ften people say, ‘‘ How can I be expected to lov2 the 


person next door as I love my family—my husband, my 


» 


wife, my children?” Jesus does not ask the impossible 
here. He uses the word phileo and thus makes a distin- 
ction. Phileo is the word for “‘ love ’’ meaning an intimate 
emotional affection. When the good parent thinks of his 
children, there is an emotional upsurge, there is an intimacy 
of relationship and there is that special regard which seems 
to spring naturally from consanguinity which includes but 
transcends that other kind of love, which the Gospels call 
agapao. 

Agapao, then, is the word used for ‘“‘ love ”’ when Christ 
is speaking of our neighbour. There is no emotional 
content init. Rather does it denote the love of the reason. 
It could be defined as dynamic goodwill ; as an active, out- 
going, overflowing stream of friendliness, esteem, regard, 
to all men, especially those in need, without regard to 
nationality, class, colour, creed or race. 

The best definition of this kind of love is found in 1 
Cor. 13. Because it is so familiar, let me paraphrase it to 
bring out the meaning. A real Christian (It ought not to 
be necessary to qualify “‘ Christian” in this way but it 
seems that it is)—-is patient and kind. He knows neither 
envy nor jealousy. He is not forward and self-assertive 
nor boastful and conceited. A real Christian does not 
behave unbecomingly nor seek to aggrandize himself, nor 
blaze out in passionate anger nor brood over wrongs. A 
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real Christian finds no pleasure in injustice done to others 
but joyfully sides with the truth. He knows how to be 
silent. He is full of trust; full of hope; full of patient 
endurance ; love never fails. 

We can readily see what large demands Christ makes 
upon us. ‘This kind of love is aot instinctive or natural. 
Neither is it a general amiability, an easv-going benevo- 
lence nor a genial urbanity. There is in it a keen sense of 
moral values, a disciplined will and a mind wise in under- 
standing. It looks for the best iz people, desires the best 
for people and draws the best out of people. It looks for 
no reward ; it accepts the risk of rebuff, misunderstanding 
and enmity ; it keeps on forgiving and it never lets go. 

Did Christ demand too much? Is such love not, 
humanly speaking, impossible? Humanly _ speaking, 
perhaps. But then Christians exist to attempt the impos- 
sible. ‘There’s something tremendously exhilarating about 
the brash song of the Panama Canal builders, “‘ We specialize 
in doing the impossible.” 

But of course we are not doing this just in our own 


New 


Introduction To Tswana, by A. Sandilands—(The 


London Missionary Society Press, Tiger Kloof, Cape, 
1953 at 30/- pp. 432). 


This is a book prepared by a missionary who has spent 


a good part of his life among the ’swana-speaking Bantu 


~ of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


As a contribution to 
“racial good will, it is dedicated to the memory of another 
great missionary, Robert Moffat. As a man, Sandilands 
has had a practical experience of the life of the Tswana 
but particularly those of the Bangwakeise tribe. The 
author’s original intention must, evidently, have been to 
provide nothing more than a grammatical introduction to 
This would be extremely useful to Englishmen 
The humble 


‘Tswana. 
and others desirous of learning ‘Tswana. 
‘nature of the title suggests this to the reader. 


Careful reading and critical analysis reveals that this 


' book is by no means an introduction nor is it a revision of 


( 


any one of the only two well-known but out-dated 


grammars hitherto available to students of Tswana linguis- 


tics, namely, Wookey and Brown: Secwana Grammar 
With Exercises and Crisp: Notes Towards a Sechuana 


Grammar. Jn brief, it is unique work as far it goes, 
> 


making valuable contributiuns, ter alia, in the following 
_ directions :— 


(a) He suggests that the sounds u, sh, ch, h should be 


“reintroduced into the recognised orthography for Tswana. 


His feelings are very strong against the unsightly capita- 


‘lized o and its derivatives to signify the second person 


—- 


singular. He accepts no half measures in the elimination 
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strength. Not that we loved God, but that He loved us. 
Herein lies the secret of the Christian’s strength. The 
love-filled life is the God-filled life. Christ gave us the 
two laws in the right order. Love to God must come 
before love to our fellow men because love to our fellow 
men is a natural corollary of that love evoked by the know- 
ledge that God sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
It is this knowledge of the atoning sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross which supplies both the motive and the power to 
live the life of love. So Paul writes to the Galatians ; The 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me. ‘The love 
of God as revealed in the Cross of Christ does two things 
for the man who sees clearly. It changes his life and it 
makes it impossible for him to continue unloving to any 
man, even the most unlovable, when he remembers that 
it was for that man that Jesus died. Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another. 
J. D. MacTavisn. 


Books 


of diacritic marks. Here, he raises very interesting 
points. . 

(>) He made an intensive meticulous analytical study 
of Tswana grammatical phenomena covering the various 
parts of speech. For the first time deficient verbs, defec- 
tive verbs and monosyllabic verbs have been svstematically 
treated in Tswana. 

(c) Seven pages have been devoted to what mav be 
called Tswana idiom and phraseology. He points out the 
danger of applying Furopean language standards to deter- 
mine what is, and what ts not, an idiom in ‘Tswana. 

(d) As asource book of social aithropology, the book 
contains Tswana kinshi> terrns, and words descriptive of 
the colours of domestic animals, of their sex, age, colour 
patterns and markings, shapes of horns and interjective 
terms used while driving them along. ‘Those who must 
understand the people in their own surroundings are under 
obligation to know these descriptive terms. 

(e) Under ‘ Tswana Journalese’ the author has drawn 
attention to the influence of European languages upon 
some Bantu languages in respect of grammar, syntax, 
idiom, vocabulary and ideas. ‘There is a strong tendency, 
in an effurt to render foreign ideas in Tswana, to give 
meaningless and confusing literal translations in the verna- 
cular, e.g. “‘ Someone moved that... .” is rendered as 
Mangmang o na a tshikhinya go re...” (literally : Someone 
shook something and said . .) instead of the homely 
Motho mongwe 0 na a kakanva go ve...” Tswana will 
continue to take in an infiltration of foreign words as a part 
of the process of cultural diffusion and amalgamation. ‘The 
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study could have been taken a step further by an explana- 
tion of the treatment accorded to loan-words in ‘Tswana. 

As far as the classification of ‘'swana nouns is concerned, 
his reasons for retaining mo-me, mo-ma, mo-lo as distinct clas- 
ses do not seem justifiable. ‘he prefix ma- is a variant of the 
prefix me- and signifies pluralia tantum (collectivity). 
Mesu means more than one of the mesu trees ; musu means 
a large collection of those trees but /osw denotes a larger 
denser forest of those trees occupying a yet much larger 
stretch of land. Therefore, his classes IV, IVa, Va are 
already catered for. ‘They are not separate classes. 

The infinitive-class and the bo-class have no plural as 
such in Tswana. What has hitherto been erroneously 
regarded as their corresponding plurals are, in fact, further 
examples of collective nouns. Malwetse does not denote 
‘ more than one illness‘ but rather countless cases of illness. 
There is no idea of plurality but that of collectivity. 
Whenever plural! variants such as majé=ravages of cattle 
in the fields; matsamad=travels, occur, their original 
singular, extant or hypothetical, should be sought among 
the nouns which have the singular prefixes le- or lo-. “The 
remaining classes would correspond with those of the other 
Bantu languages except for the class lu- d:. 

Initial strengthening and nasalisation and the circum- 
stances under which they cccur, were treated but in view of 
the confusion that obtains in the description of chese two 
processes, it would have been better to bring out clearly 
the distinction between initial strengthening and nasalisa- 
tion. Nasalisation should be emphasized as the changing 
of a non-nasal-consonant into a nasal through nasal influ- 
ence within the general phenomenon of assimilation, e.g. 
mo-+-busa>mmuso : mo-+betla>mmetli where, in each 
case, original / has become assimilated to m after the elision 
of the vowel ». 

Regarding his break-away from the terminology which 
has come to be accepted without any criticism, a short 
quotation from the book itself will not be out of place : 

“ But, if Tswana is to survive, as on its merits it cer- 
tainly deserves to do, and if it is to avoid the fate of 
lapsing into a dead language entombed in a few volumes 
seldom read by any but experts in philology and phone- 
tics, there is not a shadow of doubt in my mind that it 
must get to itself, and that soon, an effective orthography. 
Further, inasmuch as every literate African has to have 
some acquaintance with a European language, it is quite 
essential that there be the minimum of divergence he- 
tween the phonetic values of his Bantu alphabet and 
those of his European one..... For only so can Tswana 

orthography be an easy and pleasant mediurn, not an 
esoteric system beset with special values of its own, and 
special devices (capitalisations, apostrophes, and three 
or four different diacritics) which set it apart from those 
of other normal languages.” page 320. 
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I have much pleasure in recommending this book to 
teachers and students in our secondary, high and training 
schools. University students and lecturers will find it to 
cover a very extensive field of their work. It will take its 
place of honour among several of its predecessors in cther 
Tt is a mine of information and a work of high 


M. O. M. SEBOoNI. 
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languages. 
merit. 


Amanqakwana ngemiNombo yezizwe zaseMbo, by 

Rey. K. K. Newana (Lovedale Press 3/-): 

his is a book of 64 pages by Mr. Newana. He traces 
the origin of many afBaMbo clans. His source of informa- 
tion was his grandfather. As a Methodist minister who 
was transferred from place to place he had occasion to 
verify the authenticity of the information. Besides he has 
consulted the works of J. L. Gibson, once a magistrate in 
Natal; Col. MacLean’s book on the customs of the 
Africans ; the history of the Thembus and the Pondos by 
W. D. Cingo ; the history of the af6aMbo by John Ayliff, 
Joseph Whiteside, and Richard T. Kawa. It is a book 
worth owning. B.B.M. 


‘*IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE THAT HE SHOULD 
BE HOLDEN OF IT” 


(Acts 2: 24.) 
That darkness howsvever black, 
Or night impenctrably thick 
Should quench the lucent radiance 
Of one brave candle's lighted wick— 
It is not possible. 


Shall we then for a moment dream 
‘That when the Lord of Life went down 
Into the dark of death, its gloom 
Had power His glorious light to drown ?— 
It was not possible. 


Vhat He who shed on human life 
A grace and glory such as none 
Had dreamed or told of, should be held 
Imprisoned in the bands of death— 
It was not possible. 


Here came no spirit mortal, quenched, 
Passing to join a shadowy throng ; 
Here came the very Light of Light— 
Should Death for his conqueror be too strong ?— 
It was not possible. 


And we, on Resurrection Day, 
Discerning in some faint degree 
The meaning of the empty grave, 
How shall we doubt His deity ?— 
It is not possible. 


